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The New Tintawn carpeting, designed by Louis Le Brocquy, R.H.A., can bestow 


on any room an elegance and loveliness hitherto undreamed of in a sisal 


& 
product. It now has a unique homespun weave, within which the subtly y s | n C a Vy n 


chosen colours of warp and weft impart a rich, mossy depth to the floor 
on which it is laid. When laying ‘“‘Tintawn,’’ underfelt is strongly recom- IRISH CARPETING 


mended to ensure softness of tread and maximum suction cleaning. 


Exported around the world 


A development of IRISH ROPES LIMITED - NEWBRIDGE + CO. KILDARE - IRELAND 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 


aterford 
Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED - WATERFORD - IRELAND 
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Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin . . . a stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 


visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 


everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
. very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 
We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different . . . a big department store with a “‘ boutique ” 
atmosphere. 
Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 


MENRY STREET « DUSLIN 























Extend your Vacation and yet be home on schedule by availing 
of TWA’s fast, frequent services from Shannon to ail parts of 





the world. Your stay in the Land of the Welcomes will be happier TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

if you know that your return home is in TWA’s capable hands. CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR CALL YOUR NEAREST TWA 
OFFICE. Phones; DUBLIN 45651 








SHANNON 96 












U.S.A. - EUROPE - AFRICA: ASIA 


TWA is the only airline linking Ireland with America which also has 
services within the U.S.A. Fly TWA through to your destination, 
— one ticket, — one airline, all the way. 
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Express trains connect with the steamers at the ports 





Details from IRISH TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.! 
GENERAL AGENT, 15 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, or any station of British Railways 


{ BRITISH RAILWAYS } 
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A large selection of land-and-sea and air routes 
and a choice of services make approach to 
Ireland easy from all parts of Europe. 
Depending on the point of departure 
Ireland may be reached by surface transport 
either via Britain or directly on one of the 
transatlantic liners which provide direct 
services to Cobh from a number of 
Continental ports. There are also a number 
of cargo vessels with limited passenger 
accommodation plying on these routes. 

A large number of passenger routes connect 
Continental with British ports, and rail 

and bus services connect with these ports 

to carry the visitor across Britain. 


by land and sea 


Frequent services to Ireland from Britain are operated 
on the following routes : 


HOLYHEAD to DUN LAOGHAIRE LIVERPOOL to BELFAST 
LIVERPOOL to DUBLIN HEYSHAM to BELFAST 
LIVERPOOL to CORK STRANRAER to LARNE 
FISHGUARD to ROSSLARE GLASGOW to BELFAST 
FISHGUARD to WATERFORD GLASGOW to DUBLIN 
FISHGUARD to CORK GLASGOW to DERRY 
ARDROSSAN to BELFAST (June to Sept. only) 





Trans-Atlantic lines provide the following connections between | 
Cobh and British and Continental ports : 


Greek Line : Cobh, Southampton, Le Havre, Bremerhaven. 





Holland-America Line: Cobh, Southampton, Le Havre, 
Rotterdam. 
United States Lines : Cobh, Southampton, Le Havre, Bremer- | 


haven. 
Cunard Steamship Co. Ltd. (East-bound only): Cobh, South- | 


from the Continent 





AMSTERDAM 























by air 


Visitors can fly direct to Ireland from most parts of Europe. The following 


are the direct services : 


Route Operated by 


Flight Time 





approx. 
AMSTERDAM-DUBLIN Aer Lingus and K.L.M. 5 hrs. 
(calling at MANCHESTER) 
AMSTERDAM-SHANNON K.L.M. 3 hrs. 
BARCELONA-DUBLIN Aer Lingus 93 hrs. 
(calling at RENNES) 
BIARRITZ-DUBLIN Aer Lingus 8 hrs. 
(calling at RENNES) 
BRUSSELS-SHANNON Sabena 3 hrs. 
FRANKFURT-SHANNON Swissair 34 hrs. 
GENEVA-SHANNON Swissair and T.W.A. 34-4} hrs. 
HAMBURG-SHANNON Lufthansa 6-7 hrs. 
JERSEY-DUBLIN Aer Lingus 24 hrs. 
LOURDES-DUBLIN Aer Lingus 8-9 hrs. 
(calling at RENNES) 
PARIS-DUBLIN Aer Lingus 24 hrs. 
PARIS-SHANNON P.A.A. and T.W.A. 3 hrs. 
RENNES-DUBLIN Aer Lingus 3 hrs. 
ROME-SHANNON T.W.A. and L.A. 7 hrs. 
ZURICH-SHANNON Swissair 6 hrs. 


(via FRANKFURT or GENEVA) 





~~ 


hampton, Liverpool, Le Havre. 


Apart from these direct air services to Ireland, Dublin is only 1 hr. 
25 mins. by air from London, through which connections may be 
made to all parts of the world. Aer Lingus (Irish Air Lines) 
also provides daily flights from Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham, 
and none of these flights exceed 1 hr. and 35 mins. 

Aer lingus plan to operate direct flights to Dublin from Dusseldorf, 
Frankfurt and Brussels next Spring, and services from Zurich and 
Rome to Dublin are also projected ; Brussels—Dublin flights by 
Sabena are also planned. Consult your travel agent for details. 
Daily flights between Shannon and Dublin provide a useful 
internal link service. 

An air ferry service between Stranraer (Scotland) and Newtownards 
(near Belfast) provides transport for passengers and vehicles. 


Bringing your Car. All sea routes from the Continent to Britain have 
facilities for the transport of cars, motor cycles, etc., but caravans 
or baggage trailers are not accepted on the Dover-—Calais, 
Folkestone-Boulogne or Folkestone—Calais routes. 

Cars, caravans, baggage trailers and motor cycles are transported 
on all sea routes between Britain and Ireland, except Ardrossan- 


Belfast, and are taken also on the Stranraer-Newtownards air 
service. 

A triptyque or carnet de passage en douane permits entry of the 
vehicle with the minimum of difficulty. Visitors’ domestic driving 
licence and the ‘ Green Card’ insurance are valid in Ireland. 
Travel Documents. Visitors of the following nationalities do not 
require visas to spend a vacation in Ireland : United States, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Monaco, Switzerland, Nether- 


lands, Turkey, Greece, Austria, Denmark, Federal Republic of 


Germany, Finland, France, The Saar, Sweden, Belgium, Norway, 
Portugal, Tunisia. A valid passport is necessary. 

Currency. Not more than £10 in British currency may be brought 
into Ireland except direct from Great Britain; there are no 
restrictions on the importation of any other foreign currency. 


Customs. Bona fide personal effects may be taken through the 
customs on both entry and exit. There are no restrictions on the 
exportation of any article bought in Ireland and normally carried as 
part of visitors’ baggage, and travel souvenirs acquired in Ireland 
up to a value of £20 approx. may be freely exported. 
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IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 























Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £16 16 o|| Ford RAC 16 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $45.00 Consul BHP 47 $57.00 
Ford RAC 10 £18 18 o || Ford 
RAC 18 £2200 
Prefect BHP 36 $54.00 Consul 
Mark 11 BHP 55 $63 00 





























172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 








WALDEN MOTOR CO. LID. 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, | 112 PATRICK STREET, 


DUBLIN CORK 
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How to Get to Ireland, (3) : From the Continent 


; TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAUX 
DUBLIN: 14 Upper O'Connell Offaly by Stephen Rynne 


Street (Phone 44718/9/10). NEW 
yorRK: Ireland House, 33 East 
et soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. PARIS: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de 
Castiglione, 1. Other Irish Bureaux 
at BeLrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
= GALWAY, LIMERICK and_ SLIGO. 


Le Charme de I’Irlande par Jean de Madre 
Some Irish Engravings by Patrick Henchy 


CIRCULATION Sunshine and Snow by Ciaran Mac an Fhaile 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 
The price of this magazine is One 
: Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : Westering by Dr. G. A. Little 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings re 
g (U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
A free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
) The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 





Susanne’s Irish Holiday 


Curraghs of Aran by Donal O’Flanagan 


Automobile Clubs, and the Irish An Téstal, 1957 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 

abroad. 

emmanucnon From the Bookshelf 


OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 











Our Cover Picture 

Near Muckxross Heap, Co. Donecat. Donegal, the most northerly county 
in Ireland, is a region famous for its scenery with a beautiful, much indented 
coast, great areas of mountain, deep glens and many lakes. The whole county 
is a natural holiday-land and whether one visits one of its many coastal resorts, 
takes rod or gun to its highlands or tours its beauty spots one is always assured 
of an excellent vacation there. 
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Offaly sili? hii 


TRAVELLER DOES WELL TO ADJUST HIS 
mind before he sets out on a journey 
—even through simple, smiling 
Offaly. It would be reckless to roam 
this county without tugging one’s 
thoughts into shape and making some 
i VO effort to reconstruct the bygone 
Diao chen ea Sed scene. All this undulating, bog-strewn 
territory, for example, was at one time covered with 
uninterrupted forest. Again, a reckoning must be taken of 
the abodes of the fifth and sixth century saints (Colmcille 
of Durrow, Ciaran of Clonmacnois, Carthach of Rahan) 
and of the paths that were beaten to their doors. One 
may dismiss the hundred and ninety-year-old canal as 
‘modern’, but profound respect must be paid to the 
river Shannon ; for Offaly it was the great * highway ’, 
the entrance to and exit from this pleasant land. The 
traveller may admire the large towns of Tullamore and 
Birr, but he must not estimate them as more historically 
important than Daingean and Banagher. 

Croghan Hill is only 769 feet high but its importance in 
ancient geography can hardly be exaggerated. Even today 
the small hill in the north of the county is invaluable as a 
point from which to take bearings ; signposts may come 
and signposts may go but the hills and the stars go on for 
ever. It was on Croghan Hill that Saint Brigid received the 
veil ; but long before the Christian dawn, this hill played 
a part in history. Cashel, Croghan, Tara, Slieve Gullion, 
Armagh—it would be interesting to travel the length of 
Ireland from ancient landmark to ancient landmark, but 
our present business is to travel Offaly only. It looks a 
princedom from the top of Croghan (an easy climb, by the 








































¢ It was at Clonmacnois, beside the River Shannon, 
, that St. Ciaran founded his monastery in A.D. 548. 
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Durrow High Cross stands on the site of the celebrated monastery of Durrow 
founded by St. Colmcille. The famous Book of Durrow, which is now to be seen in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, was written here about twelve centuries ago. 
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way) : small fields, gauzy spreads of bog, clumps of trees— 
grand trees, specially beech, are a feature of this pastoral 
| hinterland. The south is walled off by the Slieve Bloom 
- mountains ; the Shannon lies in a hazy blue bed to the 
west. No wonder William Bulfin, author of Rambles in 
Eirinn, harped so much on the ‘ Smiling Midlands’. 

It pleases me to think of Offaly, a county I happen to 
know very well, as it was on one special day in mid-June. 
The sun was brilliant; a heavenly quoit thrower had 
flung out rings of clouds which broke into snowy pieces 
on the horizon. We rolled across the county from Edenderry 
to Birr— rolled’ is right because Offaly is a county with 
quite a considerable land swell—between hedgerows 
decked with plate-sized elder blossom and_ saucer-sized 
guelder-roses. Larks sang, the canal mirrored the sky, 
horses wagged tails in moory fields and the street of 
Daingean was filled with boys and girls sucking orange 
coloured ice-pops. 

The topographers did their best to kill Daingean over a 
hundred years ago, writing it off as one might write off 
a bad debt. Philipstown (personally I think it was a mistake 
to change the name given in honour of a Spanish monarch) 
was at one time the capital of the county ; it sent two 
members to the Irish Parliament. But in the course of time 
Tullamore put its nose out of joint. Still it remains a bright 
place : wide street, trees, flourishing looking shops and a 
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splendid Georgian town hall in a splendid state of repair. 

Tiny, tree-shaded Ballinagar has a horse-shoe doored 
smithy and a sturdy thatched cottage with buttressed walls 
and a deep-set doorway. It is only a matter of time before 
such houses are taken for models of domestic architecture 
because of their solidity, convenience, comfort and dignity. 
Tullamore is a large and important place not waiting with 
any particular impatience for a bouquet from me. The 
shops are excellent, the town houses proud, the suburbs 
filled with flowery gardens and one suspects fathomless 
depths of grandeur wherever one might put one’s foot. But 
we are only passing through Tullamore to reach Durrow. 

Durrow is the site of a monastery founded by St. 
Colmcille in the seventh century. A slender high cross, its 
shaft worn at the base by the waves of time, stands in a 
shady graveyard. All around there are tall beeches—green 
and copper—horse chestnuts and sycamores. Rooks caw 
and small birds, lulled by feelings of wellbeing, ‘ chip’ 
from concealment. The tombstones are very old, many 
of them have a pinkish tinge (a lichen, is it :) and some of 
them are half swathed in ivy. There is a ruined church 
nearby - it is a thousand years removed from Colmcille, 
but yet age-encrusted and delightful. 

By wooded dales and green hills to Rahan. Scenery in 
Offaly comes in short gushes as one rounds road corners ; 
there is no spectacular scenery and hardly any * post-card ’ 








views. . . . One goes to Rahan (or, more correctly, I go) 
to see the unopened bud of a rose-window. It is the round 
window in the eastern gable of the larger of the two ancient 
churches. At the time Rahan was building, the Continent 
was probably blooming with rose-windows ; our Celtic 
builders were only beginning to experiment in Gothic 
modes when their era came to a close. On the day of my 
visit to Rahan the sun, alas, was too strong for proper 
appreciation of the delicate chevrons and bead decorations 
carved around the window. 

In Ireland one could grow tired of coy convents : the 
convent in Kilcormac puts on a little apron of flower-beds 
and flowering shrubs and goes out to meet the main street. 
Kinnitty is altogether charming—one of the nicest villages 
in the country, in fact. It has a background of wooded 
mountain slopes and a delightful centrepiece : a stream and 
a lilliputian bridge ; a public house with a veranda and 
clematis creeping over it ; a bench set between two vener- 
able elm trees with two venerable men sitting on it; a 
brown-faced church with St. Joseph set in a tower niche 
where—most unusual piece of architectural consideration — 
he has plenty of head-room. Kinnitty should have its poet. 
I don’t mean one of those dreary pen-pushers who pile 
sweet vales on top of sweet bird songs and then pour a 
waterfall over the heap, but a Rupert Brooke who would 
make a Grantchester out of the village. Does the breeze 
still lisp in the lime tree? Is someone spinning out his 


porter in the bar behind the clematis ? Is the Minister up 
in the tree-surrounded rectory still trying to persuade 
someone (as he tried to persuade me) to take a present of a 
swarm of bees ? ‘ Ah, Kinnitty ’. There’s peace and holy 
quiet there. a “ 

In their own quiet way, the peace of Kinnitty plus the 
peace of nearby Clareen take much of the harm out of a 
warring world and perhaps their names are as incense in the 
Court of Heaven. Clareen is the very personification of 
peace. Near the hamlet is St. Ciaran’s Bush—St. Ciaran of 
Saighir, not St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois. It stands in the 
very middle of the road, a triumphant affront to Progress 
and the Twentieth Century, a well-deserved menace to 
speed-hogs. . . . It is said to be unlucky to pass the rag- 
adorned Bush on the wrong side ; fortunately the right 
side for passing the Bush coincides with the Rule of the 
Road. 

Everyone who has any knowledge of Birr will expect 
me to call it elegant. I will not disappoint them : Birr is 
elegant and ornamented in a far higher degree than most 
Irish towns. The Protestant church and the Mall are balm 
in wounds. There is a wee, temple-like, building in the 
square which would make an ideal senate house for a 
puppet state ; the pocket edition classical building is set 
on a lawn and flanked by those arbor period pieces, 
weeping ashes. Is there a man with soul so dead who does 
not prefer a fifty-five foot Doric pillar without a statue to 


It is said to be unlucky to pass St. Ciaran’s Bush on the wrong side; fortunately, 
the right side for passing it coincides with the rule of the road. 
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Clonmacnois is rich in relics of its past glory. Apart from the remains of eight 
churches and two round towers and a number of sculptured high crosses, it has 
some two hundred monumental slabs. 


the same with a statue? Birr is well rid of the Duke of 
Cumberland, the ‘ Bloody Duke’, who spilt so much 
noble Scottish blood at Culloden, and the pillar statue-less 
has more beauty—when you get used to the idea. At the 
end of the town a fast flowing river goes under parts of 
two ancient houses. 

To place the monastic city of Clonmacnois into my 
small picture of Offaly would be to burst the frame. I say 
no more here than that if one wants to reach the silent heart 
of Ireland, one must go to Clonmacnois. So lonesome, 
so ghostly, so off the highways and hidden, Clonmacnois 
is a place to touch the spirit rather than to give delight to 
idle sightseers. How many go there to pry and remain 
to pray, I wonder : 

Geography is always shifting ; Clonmacnois has gone 
off the map and Boora has come on to it. Beside the Silver 
River and as near the dead centre of Ireland, a huge factory 


is going up. It is for generating electricity from milled 
peat. X tons of peat (said the man who leaned over the 
bridge parapet) will be used daily to produce XX units ; 
XXX acres of bog are to be exploited. The figures meant 
nothing to me. I was musing on the last time I travelled 
this road between Blue Ball and Cloghan. It must be over 
twenty years ago and there was no Boora in those days. 
No colossal machines scattered over the bogs and painted 
vivid yellow ; no railway lines, no mile long heaps of 
cocoa-like milled peat. But Bord na Mona is changing 
Offaly in more places than Boora. ... Changing : Perhaps 
it is, but for all the giant machines and the mighty buildings, 
the corncrakes clatter, the furze blooms and the white, 
thatched farmsteads look the last word in stability and 
content. 

Banagher, terminus of a branch railway line, is our last 
stop. Old houses with blistered faces, old roofs of tiny 
slates, a handsome fanlight, bow fronts to hotel and 
abandoned school—did these look new when, a 
hundred years ago, Anthony Trollope was here 
as a post office surveyor ? The bridge across the 
Shannon joining province to province was a much less 
safe structure in his time ; twenty-three arches of various 
forms, the road so narrow that foot passengers were 
obliged to dodge into recesses when cart or carriage 
went by. The modern bridge is a heavy, solemn structure 
with six arches and a rattling (“4 m.p.h.’) swivelling piece. 
We picnic near it,on the Galway side neara formidable forti- 
fication and while the kettle boils, we cogitate on Banagher. 

Inland in Ireland, as inland as we can make it on our 
small island ; a great but utterly indolent river flowing by 
and a pleasant little town 
sitting beside it. Banagher 
1s extraordinarily countri- 
fied and, wild flower-ish. 
Martins weave over the 
moving water, moorhens 
‘chuck’ in the reeds; there 
is a gold light dancing 
under the arches of the 
bridge and a red shed near 
the railway station throws 
out a screwy reflection. 
There are no clumps of 
trees near Banagher and 
when a man a _ mile 
away calls ‘how-how’ 
to his cattle, the open places ring with his voice. 

The great charm of Banagher is that it is not in the least 
conscious of having any charm at all. You would amaze, 
perhaps insult, the people of Banagher if you told them 
that theirs was a charming town. I said Banagher, I am 
enlarging my scope to include all Offaly : a place where 
everyone and, in a sense, everything, indignantly and 
vociferously denies accusations of possessing charm. That’s 
the charm of the whole ‘ set-up .. 


Clonony Castle is near Cloghan, Offaly. 














PERSONNE NE REALISE pleinement la profonde influence du 
cinéma dans la vie moderne, mais, pour s’en rendre compte, 
il suffit de demander 4 un Frangais ce qu’il pense de I’Irlande. 
Il répondra invariablement qu'il a été conquis par le charme 
du film: ‘L’Homme Tranquille’, qui fit sensation en 
France. Les appréciations furent unanimes en ce qui con- 
cerne la beauté des paysages, la richesse des couleurs, le 
romantisme des sentiments et I’attrait particulier de ce 
caractére 4 la fois fougueux et sensible. Pourtant, il ne 
s'agissait 14 que d’un appergu succinct de cette vieille 
Irlande aux multiples visages et aux traditions millénaires. 

Bastion avancé de |’Europe dans |’Océan Atlantique, la 
‘Verte Erin’ n’est qu’a deux heures de vol de Paris et le 
bel aéroport de Collinstown, en forme de fer 4 cheval, 
semble vous accucillir 4 bras ouverts. Certes, la superficie 
4 parcourir n’est pas grande, mais que de découvertes a 
faire et que de contrastes 4 observer ! Partout ot vous irez, 
si l’on sait que vous étes Frangais, un accueil touchant vous 
attendra et illustrera cette salutation traditionnelle de la 
langue gaélique : ‘Que vous soyez mille fois le bien- 
venu !’. Car méme dans le fin fond de la campagne, on 
n’oublie pas que la France tenta a plusieurs reprises de 
secourir les patriotes irlandais. 


LE CHARME DE L’IRLAN 
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English synopsis on page 33 


Pour apprécier l’Irlande a sa juste valeur, il faut étre 
philosophe et ne pas se soucier du temps. A une époque ot 
nous sommes obsédés par la vitesse et le bruit, il est telle- 
ment agréable de retrouver les joies de la nature dans toute 
leur pureté. Rien ne peut étre plus bienfaisant pour |’4me 
et le corps qu'une promenade solitaire a travers la campagne 
irlandaise. Les habitants de cette petite ile verdoyante ont 
le grand mérite de respecter le cadre enchanteur dans 
lequel ils vivent, en y adaptant le rythme de leur vie 
quotidienne. L’Irlande n’est pas seulement le pays du 
“Guinness ’ et du jambon, celui ot le cheval est roi et ot 
les légendes abondent. C’est aussi le pays de la fidélité. 

Cela ne veut pas dire que le peuple irlandais soit triste ou 
morose. Si le souvenir d’une histoire mouvementée le 
pousse souvent aux réveries nostalgiques, en revanche 
humour irlandais s’est acquis une solide réputation dans le 
monde. Le grand poéte Yeats disait de ses compatriotes que 
méme les vieux sont gracieux et les sages ont le verbe 
joyeux. L’histoire classique du curé d’un petit village 
irlandais qui croise dans la grande rue l’un de ses paroissiens 
en état d’ebriété est 1a pour illustrer cette réputation. 
‘Encore saoul, Paddy!’ dit l’abbé d’un ton plein de 
reproches. La trogne de Paddy s’éclaire d’un sourire 
radieux : *‘ Moi aussi ’, répond-il dans un hoquet. 
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Il y a quelques années, j’ai fait une merveilleuse randonnée 
en moto 8 travers I’Irlande avec un ami frangais qui n’y 
avait jamais encore mis les pieds. Depuis ce jour, nous ne 
cessons d’évoquer ensemble les souvenirs captivants de ce 
voyage et nous avons une envie folle d’encourager les 
autres 4 visiter ce pays méconnu, qui mérite tant d’étre 
exploré. En débarquant 4 Rosslare, sur la céte sud-est, 
nous nous attendions 4 un depaysement complet, mais, 
malgré tout ce qu'il peut y avoir d’ ‘ étranger’, on se 
croyait encore chez soi. C’est cela l’hospitalité irlandaise, 
personnifiée par cet humble bicheron qui nous a hébergés 
en grand seigneur, dans sa chaumiére, un soir de tempéte, 
et par ce vieux marin qui nous a raconté ses aventures autour 
d’une théiére symbolique. 

Longeant la mer par Waterford et Youghal, nous 
arrivames 4 Cork, le Marseille de l’Irlande, avec ses quais, 
ses petites rues et son port transatlantique. Non loin de 
la s’élévent les ruines du chateau de Blarney od, d’aprés la 
légende, une célébre pierre rend éloquent tous ceux qui se 
donnent la peine de l’embrasser. Puis c’est le Royaume de 
Kerry, dominé par les cimes sauvages des Macgillycuddy’s 
Reeks, qui dévalent sur d’interminables nappes d’eau. 
Glengarriff vous offre une végétation subtropicale et 


Notre prochaine halte fut 4 Dublin, étrange Dublin qui 
évoque un lourd passé tout en reflétant les espoirs d'une 
jeune nation. D’un cété, c’est la paresseuse Liffey qui 
continue 4 couler lentement sous les ponts ; de l'autre c’est 
O’Connell Street débordant d’animation comme _ nos 
Champs-Elysées. Non loin des ensembles architecturaux du 
XVIlle siécle se dressent les immeubles les plus modernes, 
tels que l’imposante gare des autobus. 

Dublin n’est pas une ville banale et deux universités en 
font un noyau de la jeunesse. Mais le Dublinois a surtout 
la chance d’étre entouré de sites pittoresques. Au nord c’est, 
la colline de Tara qui commande une vue magnifique ; 
4 l’est la baie de Killiney, si souvent comparée 4 celle de 
Naples, et au sud les montagnes du Wicklow avec 
l’inoubliable Glendalough, ‘ Vallée des Deux Lacs’. La, 
nous trouvons les ruines d’une véritable cité monastique sur 
laquelle veille depuis dix siécles l'une de ces élégantes * tours 
rondes’, sentinelles de pierre qui servaient de refuge a 
l’Epoque des invasions scandinaves. Ce lieu d’une poésie 
magique nous fait découvrir l’ame celtique. Nous réalisons 
tout ce que l’Europe doit 4 I’Irlande, grace aux héroiques 
missionnaires irlandais des Vle et VIle siécles, qui propa- 
gérent la civilisation chrétienne sur notre continent. 

(Suite a la page 33) 


Jean de Madre 


Killarney vous invite au réve Certains endroits portent des 
noms poétiques tels que ‘ Le vallon des chevaux’ ou ‘ Le 
bol 4 punch du diable.’ 

Dans le petit village de Glin, sur l’embouchure du 
Shannon, on était fier de nous annoncer qu’un Frangais avait 
passé |’été dans les environs, et nous avons appris par la 
suite qu'il s’agissait du Chef d’Orchestre Jean Martinon. 
. . . Galway, capitale de la province de Connacht, nous 
a ouvert la porte du Connemara. D’abord, régne cette 
immense étendue ot le gris du ciel se confond avec celui 
de la terre pierreuse. Puis une brusque déchirure s’opére et 
l’on découvre la ligne bleue des ‘Douze Epingles’, 
l’enfilade des lacs et I’étonnante variété de couleurs qui 
donnent 4 ce paysage une grandeur incomparable. Le 
romancier anglais Thackeray disait que nulle part ailleurs 
était-il possible de trouver une plus belle région. 

Nous voila arrivés a Lough Corrib avec ses 365 iles et a 
Abbaye de Cong ot mourut Roderick O’Conor, le 
dernier de la lignée bimillénaire des rois d’Irlande, en 1198. 
Laissons derri¢re nous ces pentes abruptes, auxquelles 
s’accrochent des hardes de moutons 4 téte noire, et traversons 
les luxuriants herbages de la plaine du centre. Ce fut a 
Athlone qu’un passant remarqua le fanion tricolore sur nos 
motos et voulut absolument serrer la main a des Frangais. 
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Custom House and Essex Bridge, 
Dublin. By Joseph Tudor, 1754. 
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ONE CANNOT SAY for certain where line engraving had its 
origin, but it was probably in Germany about the middle 
of the fifteenth century where Martin Schongauer had 
established his reputation as a line engraver. 

While it is difficult to say who was our earliest Irish 
engraver, we know that the first prints depicting Irish 
scenes are those illustrating * The Image of Ireland’ by John 
Derricke, published in “ae in 1§81. They are quite good 
woodcuts and are valuable for the picture they give of Irish 
life and of English soldiery. The first known line engraving 
done in Ireland was ‘ A prospect of the late siege of the forte 
of Duncannon. 1644’, by Gaspar Huberti who was 
brought to Ireland from the Netherlands by Thomas 
Preston in 1642. The only known copy of this print is in 
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the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Perhaps the earliest Irish engraver of any importance was 
Edwin Sandys of Dublin who worked in Crane Lane at 
the end of the seventeenth century and lived until 1708. 
His best-known engraving is ‘A new map of the city of 
Londonderry as it was besieged by the Irish army in the year 
1689. . . .”. It contains some very fine engravings of the 
city and its public buildings, and from it one gets an 
excellent idea of this city at that early and significant date. 

During this early period engravings were mainly 
employed for maps, titlepages, and frontispieces of books. 
They are to be found in Swift’s works : and in Harris’s 
edition of Sir James Ware’s works, Dublin, 1739, there are 
some fine engravings of churches, including Christ Church 























Cathedral. In Charles Brooking’s ‘ Map of the city and 
suburbs of Dublin. . . . 1728’, there are twenty very fine 
engravings of public buildings and views. These include 
Trinity College Library, newly designed by the Irish 
architect, Thomas Burgh, which was not opened until 
1731, Stevens’ Hospital, the first of Dublin’s modern 
infirmaries which admitted its first patients in 1733, and the 
old Custom House built in 1707, which, like many of the 
other buildings depicted, no longer exist. The metropolis 
was taking its present shape, and it is as a picture of a 
Dublin which no longer exists that the views in Brooking’s 
Map are to be really valued. 

In the latter half of the century engraved views became 


more numerous. One very fine set is the ‘ Six Views of 


Dublin’ etched from drawings by Joseph Tudor who died 
in 1759. Artists and engravers did not confine themselves 
to Dublin and Jonathan Fisher, landscape painter and 
engraver, who died in 1809, produced scores of views 


chiefly in the south of Ireland. His ‘ Picturesque tour of 


Killarney describing in twenty views the most pleasing scenes 


Jonathan Swift. By Andrew Miller, 1743. 
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of that celebrated lake . . . engraved in aquatint ’ was published 
in London in 1789. 

The period of Grattan’s Parliament, 1782-1800, saw the 
construction of Dublin’s finest buildings, and James Malton, 
the English-born architectural draughtsman, has left a most 
attractive record of Dublin’s classical age in a set of 
twenty-five views of the city reproduced in etching and 
aquatint. These engravings were issued in sets between 
1792 and 1799 and afterwards in one volume entitled 
* A picturesque and descriptive view of the city of Dublin . . .’. 
Malton had just finished his work before the Union 
sounded the death knell of the independent spirit that had 
fostered art in the metropolis, and with the disappearance 
of the Irish Parliament prosperity ebbed and the patrons 
of art forsook the city. Malton’s views include three 
buildings by James Gandon : the Custom House 1781-91, 
his greatest contribution to Irish architecture; the 
Parliament House 1785 ; and the Four Courts 1786-96. 
A good set of Malton’s views may fetch £400 to-day. 

After the Union, Francis Johnston, our greatest native 
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The Market. By J. Malton, about 1800. 
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Left: View of the Post Office and 
Nelson’s Pillar, Sackville Street, 
Dublin. By G. F. Brocas, 1820. 


Right: Spinning and Reeling. 
Plate 6 of Hincks’ series on the 
Linen Industry, about 1790. 






architect, laboured on in the afterglow of the nation’s 
prosperity to give us among other buildings, Nelson’s 
Pillar (1809) and the General Post Office (1814). An 
engraved view by Henry Brocas embracing both of these 
structures was published in 1820. It was to be part of a 
projected work entitled ‘ Topography of Ireland, commencing 
with select views of the city of Dublin.’ Only twelve views 
of Dublin appeared, however ; after that the work was 
discontinued. These engravings have great artistic merit 
and some connoisseurs rate them higher than Malton’s 
prints. 

As the nineteenth century advanced, fewer sets of 
engravings appeared. Dublin was no longer expanding, and 
now there was neither the patronage of former times nor 
the incitement of new subjects. Furthermore, the intro- 
duction of lithography which came into general use in 
Dublin about 1820 provided a cheaper and quicker method 
of reproduction. It was in the guide and travel books that 
some of the work of the best nineteenth-century artists and 
engravers appeared. To George Petrie we are indebted 
for many of these illustrations. He travelled through the 
country making drawings of ancient monuments and 
buildings and these were engraved to illustrate such books 
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as Cromwell’s * Excursions through Ireland, 1820’, Brewer’s 
* The Beauties of Ireland, 1826’, Wright’s ‘ Tours in Ireland, 
1823’, etc. 

The scope of Irish engravings is by no means limited to 
views. Engraved portraits bring to life a whole sequence of 
colourful personalities that flourished before the age of 
photography. Edward Luttrell, who was born in Dublin in 
1650, was the father of the English mezzotint school of 
portraiture, and it was through his pupils that the art of 
mezzotinting was brought to Ireland. The first of these to 
come to Dublin was Thomas Beard, c. 1720, whose subjects 
include Primate Hugh Boulter and William Connolly. 
John Brooks, a native of Dublin, working between 1730 and 
1740, executed engravings of George Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, and Henry Boyle, first Earl of Shannon. Andrew 
Miller, who was born in London, came to Dublin in 1741 
and engraved among others a very fine portrait of Jonathan 
Swift. James McArdell (1710-65), a native of Dublin, 
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included among his subjects Charles Lucas, Peg Woffington, 
Jonathan Swift, and the beautiful Elizabeth Gunning. 

Another aspect of engravings is the picture they give of 
social life. From Malton’s famous Dublin prints one sees 
the style of dress of the period ; but not so well-known are 
his rarer set ‘ Irish Peasantry’ which give such an interesting 
picture of the manners and customs of rural Ireland. 
William Hincks, a Waterford man active between 1773 
and 1797, produced a series of twelve engravings repre- 
senting the various stages in the manufacture of linen, 
from the sowing of the flax to the packing of the bales of 
linen for exportation at the Linen Hall, Dublin, which is 
now rare and much sought by collectors. 

The visitor whose interest lies in engravings will find the 
largest collection of engravings in the National Library of 
Ireland. The portrait section alone contains more than 3,000, 
covering about 1,200 Irish personages, whilst in the topo- 
graphical and historical sections there are more than 2,500. 
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Most OUTDOOR RECREATIONS are seasonal—but not 
mountaineering. To the mountaineer the passage of the 
seasons brings a welcome variety, instead of an interruption, 
in climbing activity. And Ireland has almost everything to 
offer by way of variety, from exhilarating rock-climbing in 
Spring and Summer, long ridge walks in the crisp days of 
early Spring and late Autumn and lazy one-summit ascents 
in the heat of mid-summer. 

But the greatest attraction of all for me and many others 
comes with mid-Winter, when for a few precious weeks 
the hills turn white and the climber departs with tent and 
sleeping-bag into the heart of a snow-clad range to enjoy 
winter mountaineering at its best. 

Because of the warm Atlantic Gulf Stream which washes 
its shores, snowfalls are not prolonged or heavy in Ireland, 
save in exceptional winters. Indeed, as far back as A.D. 731 
Venerable Bede, historian of the early Christian Church in 
England, recorded that ‘ Ireland is broader than Britain and 
its mild and healthy climate is superior. Snow rarely lies longer 
than three days, so that there is no need to store hay in Summer 
for winter use, or to build stables for beasts.’ 

However, generally snow lies some thirty to forty days 
on our higher peaks in an average winter. 

January and February are the best months and it is seldom 
the first fortnight of the year passes without substantial 
snowfalls, and outside the cities and towns a wonderful 
fresh beauty and a strange peace is brought to the country- 
side. A magical transformation comes overnight : gone 
are the grey-green monotones of the winter grasslands ; 
the amber and ebony of deserted boglands ; the plum- 
purple of heath-clad hillsides ; the ochrous uplands of 
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Ireland is the sportsman’s country par excellence. The Irish are a nation of sportsmen, Young and old, rich and 















poor all have their favourite sports which they follow enthusiastically as participants and spectators. 

In previous issues we have featured articles on some of the sports which can be enjoyed best in Ireland—those 
particularly Irish for example, such as Gaelic Football and Hurling which will always be specially dear to the 
Irish people and which command an enormous following in all parts of the country ; and others such as horse 
racing , fishing, hunting and golf, in which Ireland can offer some of the best (and least expensive) sport in the world. 
Climbing too has its advocates and in recent years there has been a very considerable growth of interest in the 
widely varied climbing which the various Irish mountain ranges can offer. To those whose ambitions do not 


lead to Snow Mountaineering we can heartily recommend the Irish mountains and valleys at all times of the year. 


WINTER MOUNTAINEERING IN IRELAND. 











Looking across the Killary Harbour inlet from Ben Gorm in South Mayo. On the other side can be seen, at 
the left, the Devil’s Mother (2,131 feet) and the mountains of the Joyce country in the background. 








With tent, sleeping bag and ice-axe on the 
way to the summit of Benbaun in Connemara. 























withered bracken ; all vanish beneath a soft muffling mantle 
of radiant snow. 

Now there is magic in what yesterday was common- 
place. The leafless tree that was a gaunt black gallows is now 
white with snow blossoms; by the riverside, willows 
lacquered in ice look fragile and delicate as glass ; farmyard 
and suburban lawn are alike fretted with the footprint of 
redbreast and blackbird. 

But if snow gives delicacy and detail to the beauty of 
lowland and glen, it brings majesty to the mountains. 

To emerge from a frost-rimed tent to watch a winter 
sunrise on snow-clad peaks which reflect every subtle 
shimmer of light and colour that heralds the dawn of day, 
is like witnessing the creation of the world. The hills lie 
lifeless and cold, shrouded in snow, in the death pallor of 
first light. They suggest white burial cairns in the last 
resting place of giants. Then the halo of light which creeps 
up the eastern horizon before sunrise infuses the landscape 
with a luminous mother-of-pearl life glow. After light 
comes colour ; a pastel pink wave mounts the sky and 
suddenly the peaks are radiant as a rose garden, as if some 
volcano of light had erupted to spill its liquid vermilion 
down the white purity of peak and buttress, ridge and slope. 
With the appearance of the sun above the horizon the rose 
glow will fade and the hills stand burnished in old gold for 
a few fleeting moments, after which, mounting the sky, 
the sun sends broad shafts of white light to strike all colour 
from the summits and set the hills scintillating like fields 
of crystal. Such a dawn over the clustered peaks of 
Connemara, seen from the summit ridge of Mweelrea in 
south Mayo, will ever remain in my memory as one of the 
most beautiful and vivid experiences of life. 
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Snow conditions improve with altitude, so that only 
the highest peaks will be visited by the winter climber. 
Luckily these are well distributed around our island. 

Dublin is blessed with the proximity of the extensive 
plateau of the Wicklow Mountains, containing over two 
hundred square miles of high ground. North Gully on 
Tonlagee, near Glendaloch, provides 500 feet of good snow 
climbing. Lugnaquilla, the highest peak in the range, enjoys 
the best conditions of all. 

The Galtee range in south Tipperary, being situate inland 
where lower temperatures prevail, and exceeding 3,000 ft. 
in places, offers magnificent ridge walks. In the south-west 
the famous Macgillicuddy’s Reeks that ring Killarney, 
boast the highest peaks in the country. This area, however, 
has a very mild climate (reflected in its unique flora) and the 
Reeks do not enjoy as regular or rigorous snow conditions 
as their height would suggest, but when they do have a 
severe winter, a traverse of the ridge of the Reeks is a 
first-class expedition. But it is in the mountains of the 
West of Ireland that I have enjoyed the most memorable 
winter camps and climbs. Here in North Galway and South 
Mayo the glens are deeper cut and the hills more impres- 
sively sculptured by geological and glaciological agencies, 
so that individual mountains have more character than the 
rolling uplands of Wicklow or the Galtees. 

The Mweelrea group north of Killary Harbour contains 
the highest land in Connacht and attracts a larger snowfall 
than any other range in the West. Anyone looking for 
winter mountaineering at its best need only try the ascent 
of Benlugmore by the great 2,400 ft. amphitheatre of 
Dubh Corrie, or try any of the gullies on the East face of 
Mweelrea itself. This range is superb for camping. 

Rivalling Mweelrea are the Twelve Bens of Connemara, 
the main peaks of which are sharp rock mountains, largely 
devoid of any vegetation, which when glazed with ice and 
blanketed in snow, are truly Alpine in character. Ascents 
of Benbaun, monarch of the Bens, via Knockpasheenmore, 
or of Bencollaghdubh via Bencorr Beg, both made from 
Gleninagh, will prove winter ascents of superb character 
with high isolated camp sites on exposed summits at 
journey‘s end. 

The mountains of North Mayo and Sligo are tamer than 
those just mentioned and one needs to journey north to 
Donegal before reaching the next formidable group. These 
Northern Highlands are so far little explored in winter 
but, because of their latitude, they may well rival the 
western mountains and it is certain that Slieve Snacht— 
Ireland’s most northerly mountain—did not get its name 
(‘ Snow Mountain ’) for nothing. 

The Sperrins in Derry and Tyrone are likewise un- 
frequented in Winter, but the Mourne Mountains in Co. 
Down are the regular playground of Belfast climbers. 

The Irish Hills in winter command respect and require 
of the mountaineer competency in the arts of mountain- 
craft, in return they give generous rewards unimagined 
by many of those who live beneath them. 











































Each year many of the visitors who 
throng to Irish shores for a holiday with a 
difference are repeating, often unwittingly, 
a journey undertaken by many 
of their ancestors in past centuries. 
Long before the days of ocean liners and 
continent hopping aircraft, Ireland’s 
reputation for wisdom and sanctity 
was drawing travellers westwards. 
The visitor to Ireland in 1957 will find 
reminders of its storied past in its churches 
and monasterics, in its round towers, 
its exquisitely wrought metal work 
shrines and in its superb 
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APART FROM THE aims of great armies, there were three 
reasons why men of old travelled—to make pilgrimage, to 
find learning or for the purposes of trade. To serve these en 
great journeys were accomplished and great were the rewards 
earned. The world’s roads were unsafe then for the Roman 
Legion marched no more. Hence had prudence demanded 
that men move along them in large companies, the religious, 
the scholars and the traders together, Chaucerian groups. 
The dangers of wide waters these parties compassed, and 
traversed, too, the seemingly inexhaustible land-wastes, 
Europe’s war-scars earned in the conflicts which forever had 
sheltered the Roman Peace. 

What aids made these journeys feasible : How happened 
it that, for instance, numbers of visitors came westering 
yearly to Irish monastic cities and there dwelt : Or again, 
after what manner did men of Ireland dispense through 


seventh-century Europe their succour and their uncounted 
skills : The most western isle of Europe supplied the 
means to these ends. The service to travel was shuttlewise, 
bringing to Ireland her guests, dispersing her wanderers 
abroad. By these means were organised a design still 
discernible in the intellectual life of western Europe. 

And the weft and warp of this loom of society were 
formed of little ships, by successions of hostels, and by 
great faith. 

There are references aplenty, classical and native, to early 
Irish seafaring-adventures of religion, of sentiment and of 
war. Rare indeed, however, are recorded descriptions of 
ships. The historian is not reduced, however, to gain 
information regarding Irish ships, from deduction alone. It 
is recorded, for instance, that Brendan the Navigator’s 
sailing ship, used on his first voyage was composed of 
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wooden members covered with proofed-hides. His second 
vessel was of timber and of a seaworthiness capable of 
weathering the rigours of the North Atlantic. 

Some details of early ships may be gained from contem- 
porary books of Irish taxation and law. These also contain 
references to the duties of shipmasters and even to the care 
to be provided for the shipwrecked. Perhaps the record 
most useful to the present theme, however, is that contained 
in the Book of Rights, an early collection of tracts containing 
lists of the inter-territorial cesses payable between regional 
leaders and the High-Kings of Ireland. Out of many, this 
compilation supplies one first-rate detail of description, 
namely: a yearly cess of ‘a sail-ship with ‘beds’. Small 
effort of imagination is needed to gain from this statement 
an idea of a ship capable of long and reasonably comfortable 
voyages. 

By means of such vessels, the Irish reached greater 
Europe and Continentals voyaged to Ireland. But how fared 
these travellers on Europe’s mainland : Where did they 


Some of the routes followed by Irish 
travellers from the fifth to the eighth yy, 
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shelter ? Monasteries lay far apart, the cities then were 
scarce and often little more than fortified, often beleaguered, 
posts, oases in unpatrolled, inhospitable wastes. The answer 
to this query is implicit in a letter from the Council of 
Meaux (A.D. 845) to the Carlovingian Court. This docu- 
ment reprimands the Emperor Charles the Bold for 
allowing *. . . hostels of the Irish which devout men of that race 
constructed in this Kingdom (of Western France) and which 
they extended with goods gained in their devotion . . . (to 
become) entirely diverted fa the duty of hospitality,’ and 
ordered Charles to return them to their original purpose. 
In brief, a line of hostels for the use of wayfarers, built 
and maintained by the Irish, had been strung out across 
Europe to the main points of pilgrimage ; these in Charles’ 
reign had been put to purposes of private gain. The 
Emperor accepting the reproof, gave back to the hostels 
their freedom and purpose and confirmed this order the 
following year at the Council of Epernay. There were 
also hospitals of the Irish for the relie¥ of the sick and infirm; 
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these were always associated with Religious 
Houses. 

Many who used the houses of hospi- 
tality, having visited the Vatican, ever 
after were given the title of Papae ; Dicuil, 
the geographer, recalls a community of 
these men dwelling in Iceland when the 
Scandinavians discovered that country in 
the eighth century. Others went farther 
afield to Palestine and from the Holy Land 
brought back handfuls of its sacred soil to 
scatter its riches in the cemeteries of such 
centres as that of Glendaloch. 

Tommasini describes how travellers, 
journeying east or west, assembled in these 
hostels at night. There ringed about the 
fire, to the accompaniment of Irish music, 
strangers heard related Ireland’s history ; 
her hagiography and her literature. This 
scholar claims that the influence so created 
has been enduring and is still discernible 
on the Continent. 

The hostels then helped to disseminate 
Irish culture throughout idea-hungry 
Europe—they also supplied a means to 
bring the learning of many countries to 
Ireland. Famed monastic schools such as 
those of Clonmacnois, Durrow, Bangor, 
Glendaloch and to a less degree that of 


- Dublin, were the world’s lights of learning 


then. They were the beacons which wel- 
comed to Irish shores an ever-increasing 
stream of eager visitors. The ruins of 
several of these ecclesiastical cities remain 
today to delight the eyes of the tourist in 
Ireland. That they tread the paths worn by 
others of their like in the far past is a fact 
that comes hauntingly to visitors’ minds 
on hearing, for instance, that in ancient 
Armagh there was of yore the ‘ Street of 
the Greeks ’ and the * Street of the Saxons’. 

Ever more of the informed seek, ‘year 
on year, the peace that tradition and living 
practice have made an inalienable part of 
Europe’s most western island. They seek 
and find also those other pleasures sung of 
by Aelfred, son of Oswy, King of the 
Northumbrian Saxons : his was a song of 
regret and farewell and it is still remem- 
bered from the seventh century. Here 
are a few excerpts roughly translated from 





. . I found banquets and cites 


(in Ireland) .. . 


. . . Learning, wisdom, devotion to God, 


True welcome and protection . . . 


. . I found in Munster without let or 


hindrance 
Kings, queens, and royal poets 
In every measure of poetry, meetly 
skilled— 
Happiness, comfort, pleasure. . . . 


. . I found in the province of Ulster 


Beauty's bloom long lingering—and 
youth's vigour— 
Sons strong in the strength of their 
fathers ; 
Though fair, yet thewed for war, and 
brave.... 


. . Lfound in Connaught, for justice famed, 


























A land flowing with the milk of 
affluence. 
Hospitality, unfading vigour, fame 
In the hero-country of Royal 
Croghan. . . . 


. .. I found in Leinster of the fair pastures, 


From Dublin to Slewmargy above 
Barrow, 
Long-lifed men, men of health, 
prosperous 
Brave, firm, honest in the dealing. . . . 


. . Each virtue, beauty, benefit that make 


this song, 
In Ireland, I have seen. . . . 
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The little ships, the half-forgotten hostels, the poet’s 
enthusiasins, of these does aught remain ? Matters of the 
spirit are as they were, but is all the humanism of the elder 
ages forgotten in the comforts of modern facile travel and 
in the nuances of the hoteliers’ art: It remains, for in 
Ireland the past merges with the present with enhancing 
harmony, the pot pourri of years scents its modern amphora. 
The old sanctuaries still beckon, poetry as of yore rustles 
the leaves, every stone has the tongue of the storyteller 
and perhaps—kings and queens still move from hostel to 
hostel, or seek home again in the little ships. 

Yearly many seek to discover the secret of this illusion. 
They come again and again. 
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ROSROE, 
Killary Harbour. 


5 July, 1956. 


My DEAR FAMILY, 

You would be very astonished if you could see where 
I am sitting. It really is at the end of the world. A tiny 
cottage, tucked away behind a high fuchsia hedge, right at 
the end of a path at the edge of the sea. There are only 
three or four other little thatched houses with lots of 
children and sheep. That is where we are, seven miles from 
the nearest road. It is terrific. We came to this youth hostel 
last evening and we do not want to leave it again, especially 
as there are no other hostellers here and we have everything 
to ourselves. We look at the bare rocks and mountains 
across the bay and watch the fishermen, and they talk to us. 
Irish people are lovely, they help you and always have a 
friendly word for you. The last five lifts we had all took 
us twenty miles out of their way to put us off where we 
wanted to go. And they stood us teas and sherries and talked 
and talked. And they all have blue eyes which shine. But I 
had better start from the beginning. 


(usenn ey 
lrish 
holiday 


Susanne Kaufer was one of the 

many visitors who had an enjoyable 
holiday in Ireland last year. Her 

letters home to her parents in Germany 
were filled with enthusiasm for 

what she found. We are grateful to her 
and to them for permission to 
publish this one. 


I think you followed me as far as Dublin. Well, on 
Monday morning we saw the Book of Kells, one of the 
most elaborate examples of Celtic book-illustrations. We 
were fascinated and could hardly leave it. In the afternoon 
we hiked to the Wicklow mountains, to Glendaloch, 
which we reached about 4 p.m. We walked along the valley 
which is full of old Celtic church ruins from the seventh 
to the twelfth centuries. It was thrilling to find them and 
study the designs. The traces of old history and culture in 
this country, which up to the discovery of America lay on 
the edge of the world, are really astonishing. Many people 
and races have come here and left their mark and formed 
the people that live here now. Next morning after a last 
longing look we started on the road to Dublin again. 
Cars are few once you are off the main road, but they always 
stop, so we soon got a lift with a vicar and his wife. In 
Dublin we had another look at the Book of Kells; they turn 
over a page everyday. The first time we were lucky as the 











page of the birth of Our Lord was open, it was covered 
with flawless, fantastic ornamentation and symbolic scenes. 
On Tuesday we only got a written page but with some 
lovely initials. We then bought a picnic and_ started 
thumbing again. About 25 miles out of Dublin, after we 
had eaten our picnic, we found a man with a huge Vauxhall, 
who had already got two English people in the back. In the 
course of the journey he took another German girl from 
Thuringia, w ho escaped from there and lives here. Well, 
the man gave us all a magnificent tea, and then, as we all 
wanted to get to Galway, took us right to the youth hostel, 
although he himself was going to Mayo. We were thunder- 
struck. But it was only the beginning. After we had 
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refreshed ourselves we started for Galway, and hiked, and 
met a marvellous Irishman who showed us all round the 
town for three-quarters of an hour. And then he stood us a 
sherry. And he told us all the old tales of the town, which 
was once very important through trading with Spain. 
Columbus sailed from Galway, and the Spanish Armada 
sought refuge there, and they had a mayor called Lynch 
who hanged his own son for murder as none of the people 
would do it. That is where Lynch law came from, and 
many more tales—we were fascinated. 

The next morning we packed and started on the road 
and got picked up by a couple who caravanned outside 
Galway. They were delightful and gave us coffee and cakes, 
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Glendaloch, Co. Wicklow, is celebrated for the wild beauty of its scenery. The 
remains of the monastic city which once flourished there are of particular 
interest. It lies some thirty miles from Dublin and can easily be reached from 


and when we told them we wanted to get to Killary Bay 
they took us to Oughterard, and they talked and talked, and 
they have a daughter and son, and she is engaged and he is 
over six foot and does engineering and likes short girls, 
and so soon we knew the whole life story. Well, they waited 
until a young girl took us. She was a demonstrator in 
electric appliances, travelling all over Connemara, where 
electricity is just being installed. She took us to Letterfrack 


via Clifden and promised to take us back, if we can get 
to Clifden by 10 a.m. to-morrow. Letterfrack is a tiny 
village of about ten houses and a bar. So we went in and a 
woman said : ‘ You come to my house and have some tea, 
come on now !’ So we followed and got some lovely tea, 
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the Irish capital either by car or bus. It is also included in many of the special 


tours arranged by Coras lompair Eireann—lIreland’s National Transport 


Company. 


home-made bread and butter and jam, in a tiny little house 
in the best parlour. And they only have one cow and no 
sheep, and not even a donkey because they don’t * possess 
a mountain ’ but only five acres. 

Well, after that we thought this is the end, as there was 
no more road. But we stopped acar witha little old Irish lady 
a bit like Granny, and her brother. They were only going 
for two miles, but then they brought us right here, down 
a narrow little path for about five miles, through the rain. 
Then we went on and on, and when we had to stop in the 
end, because the path ended in a pier, there was only one 
house and that was the youth hostel. We were delighted 
and still are. The warden does not live in, but she made us a 








Cormac's Chapel, Rock of Cashel, County Tipperary. It was erected by Cormac, 
king-bishop of Cashel and consecrated before a great gathering of Munster 
nobles and clergy in 1134. 


beautiful fire, and we got some milk, eggs, bread and tins 
and were left. We felt snug and warm. In the course of the 
evening the German girl from Thuringia and a Canadian 
and an Australian girl appeared ; all brought down by 
various lifts. We could hardly believe it, it seems so 
incredible that people are so genuinely friendly. They just 
say : ‘ Not at all’, and wave and drive off. I still wonder 
at it. And all the people are so reasonable and they don’t 
rush, or get impatient. 

To-day we went out with salmon fishers who put us 
down at the other side of the bay and promised to take us 
back in the evening. But the rain started so we shouted, and 
some men came and fetched us back. They only laughed 





and talked nicely, and were not-cross_at the trouble we 
gave them. This afternoon the sun.came out andwe walked 
along the cliffs‘and it was lovely, a wind and the sea deep 
blue and a lot of sheep. I wish I could stay here, it is so wild 
and unknown and the people are simply marvellous. But 
to-morrow something new and exciting will happen. I 
think hitch-hiking is the only way to get to know a country 
and its people. And Ireland is simply too unbelievable, it 
has to be seen. We spend our days wondering ! 


Love to you, 


SUSANNE. 





























The * Dun Aengus’ comes abeam of Inishere first and before her engines have ceased 
to throb, the black hulls of the curraghs are already cleaving the waves towards her in a 
friendly race. This is the first glimpse the stranger gets of the people of Aran and it is the 
one he is least likely to forget. The city of Galway lies a mere thirty miles astern, and 
the visitor finds himself after an hour’s sailing, surrounded by men in blue or white 
home-knitted jerseys, trousers of native tweed, bainin jackets swinging open, shoes of 
untanned cowhide and peaked caps, bobbing dangerously in their frail craft at the ship’s 
side as they take on board their bags of flour, sugar, cement, mails and all the rest of 
man’s needs, chattering in Irish all the time. Though everybody on Aran knows some 


English, Irish is the spoken language. 











On fairday cattle are sent from the islands 
to the mainland, they swim from the shore 
to the steamer behind curraghs, a derrick 
hoists them on board and ina few minutes 
they stand dripping on deck none the 
worse for the experience. 
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Tue ARANMAN’S BOAT—the curragh—as it bobs up and 
down like a cork on the Atlantic swell in its own way has 
become a symbol of his island life. It consists merely of a 
light framework of timber laths covered by tarred canvas 
and is a variant of the coracle used in ancient times which 
was made of wickerwork and covered with the skins of 
animals, It was specially designed for heavy weather by men 
with centuries of experience behind them, the bow and 
stern rising clear above the water enabling it to ride any 
sea that comes. Its lightness makes it very manageable, and 
a gentle pull on either oar is sufficient to turn it. 

It has no keel, and this, together with its lightness makes 
it unsteady and dangerous in the hands of the unskilled. 
Aran boatmen have an old saying which says that a man 
must keep his tongue in the centre of his mouth when in a 
curragh. Everything depends on a perfect balance. 

Curraghs usually carry from two to four oarsmen, each 
pulling a pair of oars, but the three-man boat is by far the 
commonest. When not in use they are carried ashore and 
turned upside down well clear of the high-water mark, and 
it is a common sight in Aran to see a dozen or so shiny 
black curraghs clustered around each little cove on the 
islands. 

The frail construction of the curragh makes it liable to 
damage on rocky shores ; a jagged rock or even a limpet 
is enough to rip the tarred canvas bottom, but the damage 
is easily repaired. 





The life of the people of the Aran 
islands was admirably portrayed in the 
memorable film ‘Man of Aran’. 
J. M. Synge immortalised it in his 


writings. 


The curragh is of even more importance 
to the inhabitants of Inishere and Inishmaan, 
the two smaller islands, than to those of 
Inishmore, the big one, for neither of the 
two small islands, each of which has a popu- 
lation of about five hundred, has a quay and 
this means, of course, that all merchandise 
must be conveyed to the people by curragh. 
The s.s. Dun Aengus, a steamer of about two 
hundred tons, which carries passengers, 
cargo and mails to Inishmore twice weekly, 
on reaching the smaller islands, stands about 
a half-mile off shore and waits for the 
curragh-men to come alongside and collect 
their cargo. 

But though the landing of the ordinary 
merchandise presents quite a problem to 
the people of Inishere and Inishmaan, it is 
as nothing compared to the problem pre- 
sented by the shipping of cattle to Galway. 
Each householder on the islands is both 
fisherman and farmer at once and as a farmer 
it is necessary for him to send his cattle every 
now and then to the nearest fair, which is 
held at Galway. Pigs and donkeys can be 
carried with a certain amount of trouble in 
curraghs, but when it comes to the removal 
of the larger animals such as bullocks and 
horses, this is impossible. They have to be 
towed to the steamer. 

On a fair day, the animals which it is 
intended to ship are collected on the beach 
and guarded by a group of men, women 
and children until the steamer comes in sight. 
Then a halter is put about the neck of one 
animal which is then led into the sea, some 
of the neighbours assisting its progress by 
pushing it from behind. A curragh stands by 
a few yards off shore and the beast is led up 
to it. Then a man leans over the stern and 
takes a firm grip of the halter, holding the 
animal’s head above the water, while the 


Curraghs often carry a heterogeneous 
cargo from steamer to shore. 














Swimming cattle to the boat is a tricky job requiring a high 
degree of teamwork from all members of the curragh’s crew. 


other two men row towards the steamer as fast as they can, 
the anima! swimming gallantly behind. When the steamer 
is reached, the animal is hoisted on board by means of a 
sling attached to the derrick. This process is repeated until 


all the animals are safely on board. 


The most difficult part of this operation is the placing of 


the sling under the animal’s belly at the steamer’s side. This 
has to be done by the man in the stern of the curragh who is 
holding the animal by the head. He dare not let go so he 
holds on to it with one hand and manoeuvres the sling 
underneath it with the other. 

The curragh plays its part in other aspects of Aran life 
too. Inishmaan, for example, has no priest of its own and 
every Sunday and holy day the curate of Inishere has to 
cross the sound between the islands to say Mass. 

When a doctor is urgently required it’s the same story. 
The nearest one is on Inishmore three miles away and many 
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a time, when some islander on Inishere has been taken 
suddenly ill during the night, have three neighbouring 
men donned their oilskins and manned their curragh in the 
teeth of a sou’westerly gale, risking their lives to bring 
medical aid to the sufferer. 

The curragh is the Aran Islanders’ sole means of transport; 
it also provides one of his chief sources of income. The 
Aran Islands are not sufficiently fertile to enable any but a 
few to make a livelihood from farming alone and so, when 
the herring and mackerel seasons come around, the men 
spend nights at sea, shooting and hauling their nets many 
times between sunset and dawn. 
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Dublin 





THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “* Shelotel, Dublin.” 





Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Facing sandy beach, bay and cliffs. 
20 bedrooms. 7} gns. to 8} gns. Reduced 
terms for parties. A.A., R.I.A.C Licensed. 
Home-made bread, peat fires. Informal at- 
mosphere.* We were extremely lucky to have 
hit upon this hotel’ (Louise Sommerville in 
The Lady). Illustrated brochures on request. 








REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O’Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. 


Kerry 








ADARE HOUSE, 277 NORTH CIRCULAR 








Road, Dublin, situated near the Phoenix 
Park and Zoological Gardens, with con- 
tinuous bus service to and from the city 
centre, is ideal for the businessman or 
holidaymaker at all times of the year. 
Write direct for terms or phone Dublin 





Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. 


SOUTHERNLAKEHOTEL, WATERVILLE, 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ‘phone Waterville 7. 





COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 





Sligo 








Leitrim 





TULLAGHAN HOUSE, TULLAGHAN, 
Co. Leitrim, is a delightful country house 
standing in its own grounds of 50 acres 
overlooking the Atlantic and one and a half 
miles from Bundoran on: the main Sligo- 
Derry Road. The house is beautifully 
furnished and appointed. Catering under the 
personal supervision of the owners. Grade A. 
Write for brochure. ’Phone Bundoran 48. 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to Donegal and Connemara, 
which comprise the finest scenery in Ireland. 
Centrally heated. Fully licensed. good 
shooting. Fishing, championship golf. 








Donegal 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Eire. "Phone Downings 4. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.IL.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and §0 (two lines). 





THE PIER HOTEL, RATHMULLAN. 
Overlooking lovely Lough Swilly. Ideal 
centre for touring the far-famed Donegal 
Highlands. Delightful sands and walks, 
mountain climbing, safe bathing, golf, sea 
fishing, river fishing convenient. H. and C. 
all rooms. Garage free. Telephone Rath- 
mullan 3. Proprietress. 








CANNON’S HOTEL, GLENTIES, CO. 
Donegal—Beautifully situated in Donegal 
Highlands. Salmon and sea trout fishing in 
Ownea and Doochary rivers, brown trout 
on lakes. Safe sea bathing and golf at Narin 
—8 miles distant. Donegal tweeds—Ardara. 
H. & C. water. "Phone Glenties 9. 
SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure 














PLANNING A HOLIDAY IN IRELAND? 

A glance at the advertisements on this page may help you 
make up your mind where to stay. All premises listed are 
registered with Bord Failte Eireann —the Irish Tourist Board. 























Travel to 


IRELAND 


fly Aer Lingus VISCOUNT! 


Aer Lingus takes care of everything. No crowds, 
fuss or tips—no luggage worries. Fly iscount 
in comfort, arrive refreshed. Children under 
12 travel half fare. Excursion fares to Dublin 
are available from: London (Viscount), Paris 
(Viscount), Amsterdam (Viscount), Manchester 
(Viscount), Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Isle of Man, Edinburgh, 
Lourdes, Biarritz, Barcelona. Connecting flights 
between Dublin and Shannon. 

Book to Dublin through your travel agent, 
BEA or Aer Lingus in London:—174 Regent 
St., W.1. Tel: WHItehall 1080. 


the EASY way- 
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Last year Aer Lingus 
carried 402,255 people— (—\¥W_) 
6,669 tons of freight ! (MIN 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 











LE CHARME DE L’IRLANDE — suite de Ja page |! 


Aucune évocation de |’Irlande, aussi bréve fut-elle, ne 
peut passer sous silence le fait remarquable que toute la vie 
courante du pays est imprégnée par la foi. L’anecdote 
suivante nous en fournira un exemple concret. Un jeune 
Frangais est invité chez un de ses compatriotes qui habite la 
banlieue de Dublin. Dés le premier jour, ils vont visiter 
le centre de la ville ; mais, aprés le déjeuner, le nouveau 
venu se trouve obligé de rentrer tout seul 4 la maison. Son 
ami lui explique ce qu’il doit faire pour prendre |’autobus, 
Puis il lui dit de garder les yeux braqués sur le conducteur, 
car, lorsque ce dernier aura fait le signe de la Croix a 
quatorze reprises, il faudra descendre au prochain arrét. 
En effet, dans le pays de St. Patrick, on se signe chaque fois 
qu’on passe devant une église, et les églises sont nombreuses. 

L’Irlande, c’est tout cela, et beaucoup plus encore. On ne 
pourrait mieux la qualifier qu’en répétant cette phrase 
célébre de Sir John Pentland Mahaffy qui dit que I’Irlande 
est un endroit ot impossible se produit couramment et ot 
l’inévitable ne se présente jamais. II faut y aller pour pouvoir 
en gotter le charme improvisé. Tant de simplicité naive 
voile mal la profondeur d'une philosophie millénaire. Qui 
que vous soyez et d’o que vous veniez, I’Irlande vous 
apportera une bouffée d’air pur dont l’effet ne peut étre 
que salutaire. 


English Synopsis 


HE FILM: ‘The Quiet Man’ caused a sensation 
throughout France, and introduced many Frenchmen 

4 for the first time to Ireland and the Irish. There was 
unanimous praise for the beauty of the landscapes, the 
richness of the colours, the sense of romantic drama and 
the particular appeal of the Irish character, sensitive and 
fiery. Yet, it was merely a partial introduction to Ireland, 
with its manifold variety and its traditions older than 
recorded history. 

An outpost of Europe in the Atlantic, ‘Green Erin’ 
is only two hours from Paris by air. Collinstown Airport, 
in the shape of a horseshoe, seems to greet the arriving 
visitor with open arms. Though the country is not large 
it contains a variety of landscape altogether out of scale 
with its size ; it is full of surprises and contrasts. Wherever 
you go and especially if you happen to be French, a warm 
welcome will await you, a vivid illustration of the 
traditional Gaelic greeting: ‘A hundred thousand 
welcomes !’. For Irish memories have not forgotten that 
France made many attempts to help the Irish cause in the 
course of history. 

To appreciate Ireland fully, one needs a philosophical 
turn of mind and sane attitude to time. In a world 
obsessed by speed and noise, it is really wonderful to visit 
this land where it’s so easy to take it easy. What could be 
more exhilarating for mind and body than the Irish country- 
side on a beautiful day in Spring. The people of this pleasant 
island are wise enough to respect their enchanting environ- 
ment and adopt a rhythm of life in perfect harmony with 

continued on page 35 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES. 
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THE 
GRESHAM 


welcomes YOU! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on _ tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


LICENSED 24 HOURS 
THROUGHOUT GARAGE SERVICE 


THE 
GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


' ‘ 
DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams “ Gresham, Dublin” 
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LE CHARME DE L’IRLANDE — continued from page 33 


it. Ireland is not only the country of stout and ham, of 


horses and legends ; it is also a land of faithfulness. 

And don’t be misled into thinking that the Irish are sad 
or morose. Though memories of an eventful past may 
sometimes give rise to nostalgic thoughts, Irish humour has 
won itself a well deserved reputation in all parts of the world. 

A few years ago, I went for a marvellous motor-cycling 
trip across Ireland with a French friend who had never 
before set foot on Irish soil. Still we have many happy 
memories of our holiday and never miss an opportunity to 
encourage others to visit it. Landing at Rosslare, on the 
south-east coast, despite unfamiliar surroundings, we soon 
found ourselves quite at home and welcomed by everyone 
we met. That is the meaning of Irish hospitality, something 
which we later experienced in its most touching form when 
a small farmer put us up in his cottage on a stormy night 
and an old fisherman made us gather round the traditional 
teapot whilst he recounted his life on the sea. 

Skirting the sea shore from Waterford to Youghal, we 
reached Cork, the Marseilles of Ireland, with its quays, its 
narrow streets and its nearby transatlantic harbour at Cobh. 
Not far from there stand the ruins of Blarney Castle where, 
according to the legend, a world-famous stone confers 
eloquence on all those who kiss it. Then we entered the 
Kingdom of Kerry, dominated by the wild peaks of the 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks which overhang tranquil lakes. A 
tropical vegetation is to be found at Glengarriff and a 
dreamy atmosphere envelops Killarney. Many places bear 
evocative and sometimes poetic names as the Horses’ Glen or 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl, and every locality is rich in legend. 

At the village of Glin, on the estuary of the Shannon, we 
were told that a well-known compatriot of ours had spent 
his holidays in the neighbourhood, and we later found out 
that it was the orchestral conductor, Jean Martinon. 

Galway, the capital of Connacht, was our gateway to 
Connemara. Here, for many miles an ominous grey sky 
merged with the rocky land. Suddenly, as so often happens 
in Ireland, a dramatic change occurred and the purple 
mountain chain of the “ Twelve Bens’ appeared under a 
clear blue sky, with lakes galore and an astonishing choice 
of colourings, which gave this landscape an incomparable 
grandeur. Thackeray rightly described it as one of ‘ the 
most beautiful districts that it is ever the fortune of a 
traveller to examine.’ 

Here we discovered Lough Corrib with its 365 islands, 
one for every day of the year, and Cong Abbey where 
Roderick O’Conor, the last representative of Ireland’s two- 
thousand-year-old monarchy, died in 1198. Next we left 
behind those sheer slopes to which cling the black-headed 
sheep and crossed the rich grazing lands of the central plain. 
It was at Athlone that a passer-by noticed the French flags 
on our motor-bicycles and insisted upon shaking hands with 

Our next stop was Dublin, strange Dublin where 
memories of a stormy past are mingled with hopes in the 
future of a young nation. The historied Liffey flows 


gently under the bridges and in contrast O’Connell Street 
bustles with activity. Side by side with its many eighteenth- 
century architectural gems, new buildings have grown up, 
one of the most striking being the imposing Bus Station 
which stands near the Custom House. 

Dublin is an attractive city and two universities have 
given it a particular stamp of youth. But the Dubliner has 
above all the advantage of being surrounded by beauty 
spots. To the north the Hill of Tara commands a magnificent 
view of the surrounding countryside ; to the east is the 
Bay of Killiney so often compared to Naples, and to the 
south the Wicklow mountains, with the unforgettable 
Glendaloch ‘ Valley of the Two Lakes’. There we found 
the ruins of the ancient monastic settlement, over which 
one of those elegant Irish round towers has mounted guard 
for the past ten centuries, sentinels of stone used as places 
of refuge at the time of the Scandinavian invasions. In such 
a poetical atmosphere lies the key to the true Irish spirit. 
We realised how much Europe is indebted to Ireland for the 
heroic work carried out by the Irish missionaries of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, who spread Christian civili- 
zation on this continent of ours. 

It is impossible to describe Ireland without drawing 
attention to the remarkable way in which every aspect of 
contemporary life is deeply influenced by Catholicism. The 
following anecdote exemplifies how much it is a part of 
everyday life: A young Frenchman was visiting a com- 
patriot of his who lived in the outskirts of Dublin. On 
the first day, they both went into town, but after lunch 
the new guest had to go home all alone. His friend explained 
to him where he would catch the bus. Then he told him 
to keep his eyes fixed on the driver, for when the latter 
had made the Sign of the Cross fourteen times he would 
have to get out at the next stop. In the land of St. Patrick, 
people bless themselves each time they pass before a church, 
and there are many churches. 

Ireland is all this put together, and even more still, no 
description could be truer than the famous phrase of Sir 
John Pentland Mahaffy who said that Ireland is a place 
where the probable never happens and the impossible 
always does. To appreciate its unsophisticated charm one 
must go there. Behind such apparent simplicity lies a deep 
philosophy handed down from generation to generation. 
Whoever you may be and wherever you may come from, 
Ireland’s refreshing atmosphere cannot but do you a world 
of good. 
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Ireland in Spring : 









The perfect time and the perfect place 


for the holiday of a lifetime. 


An elaborate programme specially devised 

to please you whatever your taste. 
Cultural, sporting and social events. 

Cities, towns and villages in all parts of Ireland 
have arranged a wide variety of events. 

In Dublin an International Drama Festival. 

In Cork an International Choral Festival. 

In all parts of Ireland the ingredients for the perfect holiday 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Superbly blended to a 
famous Irish recipe which 
was once thought to have 
been lost in antiquity, 
Irish Mist is an exquisite 
after-dinner liqueur which 
is captivating palates in 
those fashionable centres 
throughout the world, 
where discernment is the 
basis of true satisfaction. 


- IRISH MIST 


THE IRISH MIST 
LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 
TULLAMORE, 
OFFALY, JRELAND. 


Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur 
is available throughout the 
United States in New York, 
Boston, Washington, Minne- 
sota, Maryland, California, 
Florida, New Jersey, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Worcester, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Rhode 
Island, etc. Also in Canada, 
Norway, Sweden, Australia, 
South Africa, and New 
Zealand. 







U.S. SOLE IMPORTERS : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO. 
INC., 400 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








The 
Perfect 
After- 
Dinner 
Liqueur 
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Tre splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 

bring within your reach standards of comfort and 
excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 
rest and tranquility ; for their superb 
appointments provide for every taste 
and mood. Add to these attractions 
bright, congenial company and atten- 
tive courteous service, and you have 
everything that makes a voyage 


memorable. 
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It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone: Limerick 1371 
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VISIT the world’s most famous ‘ pub’. 
The ‘moral pub’ of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
the haunt of artists and writers, is now 
Dublin’s most modern lounge. 


DAVY BYRNES 


21 DUKE STREET and 
Dorans, Marlboro’ Street, DUBLIN 
























Ohinking of a Holiday in Iveland ? 


COME TO COUNTY WICKLOW, renowned for its magnifi- 
cent scenery. Bray is the premier seaside resort twelve miles from 
DUBLIN and the ideal spot for touring in WICKLOW. The 
ROYAL ‘ is the hotel’ recommended by so many for its excellent 
catering, service and 60 comfortable modern bedrooms. (A.A. 
Three Star). R.I.A.C. and Bord Failte Eireann (Grade ‘A’). 


CENTRAL HEATING TELEVISION 


Royal Hotel, Bray 
CO. WICKLOW 


Phones: Bray 2097, 22321, 28241 











Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: “‘Traycar, Dublin” 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, lreland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 
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A.A. ROAD BOOK OF IRELAND 

The Automobile Association, 12s. 6d. 
THis is a most useful reference work for all who travel Irish 
roads and motoring tourists will find it of particular value. 
It contains some three hundred pages packed with infor- 
mation on a wide variety of subjects and particularly well 
illustrated with a large number of excellent maps. 

There are special articles dealing with golf, angling and 
hunting, and, amongst others, brief accounts of the out- 
standing beauties and characteristics of the provinces of 
Ireland and of each individual county. More than 3,000 
places are listed in the Gazetteer and there are detailed 
up-to-date plans of some sixty cities and towns. 

The tourist who wishes to see Ireland by car will find 
the large selection of detailed itineraries of considerable 
assistance when planning routes. 


IRELAND FOR EVERYMAN 

by H. A. Piehler J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 8s. 6d. 
IRELAND FOR EVERYMAN is the outcome of a recent and 
comprehensive tour and embraces all the latest information 
on travelling routes, accommodation, and those minutiae 
of ‘where and when’ so indispensable for the visitor to all 
parts of Ireland. 











Wine 


Merchants 


may take home with you on 


since 


Call to see us when in 





Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 


wines and spirits you f 
your return. 


Dublin, or write for 


our wine list. 





MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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ROM THE BOOKSHELF ~— continued from page 38 

The object of the guide-book is eminently a practical one. 

he description of the scenic beauties and principal 
ntiquities of Ireland is divided into eleven fascinating tours 
each beginning where the last one ended), and is adapted 
or the needs of the motorist, the railway traveller, the 
yclist, the walker, the traveller by motor-coach and bus, 
eing especially useful also for those who prefer to combine 
ieveral of the available means of transport. 

There are sections on How to Travel and Where to Stay ; 
an Outline of Irish History, an Irish Glossary and Notes on 
the Irish Language. For good measure an Irish Calendar and 
a Book-list have been included. The volume has a full Index. 

The latest edition of Bartholomew’s admirable con- 
toured Map of Ireland forms an integral part of the book. 
This avoids the inconvenience and fragility to which folding 
sheets are liable. Printed in attractive colours it shows road 
mileages from point to point. 


THE STORY OF IRELAND 


by Brian Inglis Faber & Faber, 16s. 


History adds another dimension to landscapes and people : 
even the most beautiful scene is enhanced by a knowledge 
of the various events for which it provided a setting. 
And for those whose taste lies in that direction a knowl- 
edge of Irish history can add greatly to the pleasure of an 
Irish holiday. The non-Irish reader who wishes to learn 
something about the history of Ireland is often discouraged 
by the impenetrable jungle of strange names, places and 
events of the country’s formative years. Myth and reality 
are inextricably entangled—the historical basis of so famous 
a personage as St. Patrick is now thought by some historians 
to be suspect (apparently the careers of two men have been 
confused )—and even where the facts are not in dispute, 
there are few unifying strands to make the story more 
intelligible. Recognizing this difficulty, Brian Inglis has 
begun The Story of Ireland with an introductory chapter on 
the country to-day, as it is seen through visitors’ eyes. 
From this, he goes back in history to trace and examine the 
roots of present-day institutions and emotions. The story 
is divided into three parts : one dealing with nationalism, 








SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 











GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 
FREE GOLF + FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 




















In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 
by the Ulster Transport Authority. 

DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST 











Gns. 
CONNEMARA 4Days 13 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 6 Days 18 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Mountains 
of Mourne, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 20 


Blarney, Dublin, etc. 


ALL IRELAND CIRCUIT 10Days 34 
Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 12 Guineas, 
includes daily trips to beauty spots and evening 
entertainments. 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 











Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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Great Nortuern Raitway Boarp 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


HIGH-SPEED STEAM AND DIESEL 
PASSENGER TRAINS 








GREAT NORTHERN 


serves you with 


HOTELS 

CATERING FACILITIES 

FAST ECONOMICAL FREIGHT RAIL SERVICES 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE REMOVALS 

Cross BORDER CUSTOMS CLEARANCE 

BUS SERVICES 

ECONOMICAL ROAD FREIGHT SERVICES 


AIR BOOKINGS 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICES, TOWN, 
VILLAGE AND CITY 


PRIVATE HIRE OF BUSES 


@ Low RATE SEASON TICKETS 


@ REDUCED RATES FOR PARTIES TRAVELLING 
BY RAIL 


@ RESERVATION OF SEATS, MAIN LINE TRAINS 


@ THROUGH PASSENGER BOOKINGS 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Information from 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
Telephone 42941 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF — continued from page 39 


which also provides the book with its narrative framework ; 
one with the land and the people, including a number. of 
eye-witness accounts ; and one with culture and religion— 
traditionally closely linked in Ireland. These three parts 
bring the story up to 1921, the date of the Treaty by which 
the Irish Free State gained her independence. A final 
chapter considers Ireland since 1921. 

Dr. Brian Inglis is a trained historian; he is also a 
contemporary journalist and Assistant Editor of the 
Spectator. His book makes the best kind of lively and 


informative reading. 


IRISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 
by Soirle M. MacCana Irish Hospitals’ Trust, 2s. 6d. 


A MOST attractive and well produced booklet which des- 
cribes sixteen different Irish crafts, and mentions some of the 
best examples of them which the visitor may see for himself 
in Ireland. 

The crafts described are Illumination and Writing, 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Weaving, Wrought-iron, 
Stained glass, Leathercraft, Enamels, Gold and Silver, 
Musical Instruments, Lace and Crochet, Pottery and 
Porcelain, Glass, Metalwork, Furniture. 

Much of the material contained in this booklet first 
appeared as a series of advertisements for Irish Hospitals’ 
Trust during 1947. A series of ten of them were published 
in the Irish provincial and daily newspapers and aroused so 
much interest that a further six were added. They deal, 
albeit briefly, with the history of craftsmanship in Ireland 
from the Early Bronze Age to the present and concentrate 
particularly on the masterworks produced during the 
country’s Golden Age—from the seventh to the twelfth 
century. 

The facts are presented in a digested form and the booklet 
should be particularly appreciated by those who wish to 
gain a lot of background knowledge of Irish crafts with the 
minimum of effort. 








‘IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES’ IN CHICAGO 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES goes many places in the 
United States but in few is it more welcome than on the 
desk of Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago. Like so many 
of his fellow Americans, Mayor Daley hopes to visit 
Ireland one day and take a long anticipated holiday there. 
In the meantime he particularly enjoys each copy of 
IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES which reaches him. 

“It is’ he said, with obvious enthusiasm, ‘ the finest 
publication ever to reach my desk from Ireland. The 
wealth of interesting well-written articles and beautiful 
colour photography makes me, for one, wish to visit that 
beautiful country’. 
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IRELAND 


—this year 


Coras Iompair Eireann—Ireland’s Transport Company—makes it easy to see Ireland all-the-year-round. For those who 
like to plan their own itinerary, Diesel-Electric trains provide fast, comfortable travel on main lines. From April until 
October there are conducted motor coach tours, varying in length from 6 to 12 days, to take you through such renowned 
beauty spots as Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, Donegal and Connemara, etc. Fares are reduced for special 6-day Spring 
and Autumn coach tours. During the summer, there are cruises on the lordly River Shannon and Day Trips from Dublin to 
Killarney and Connemara by the famed Radio Train. C.IE. also owns and manages the six Great Southern Hotels, noted 


for comfort and cuisine. 
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Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras Iompair Eireann, Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O’Connell 
Street, Dublin ; in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto ; in FRANCE 
—British Railways Office, Paris. 
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LIFFEY IS LUCKY in its city; in the buildings 
that line it; in its bridges; and in the fact that the major industry on 
its banks is the Guinness Brewery. It runs sweetly under elegant spans 
like those of O’Donovan Rossa Bridge, past the splendid bulk of 
the Four Courts, bearing families of swans, and barges laden with 
casks of Guinness puffing quietly down to Custom House Quay. 

When you visit the Guinness Brewery — and it is a visit well 
worth making — you will learn that, contrary to legend, no Liffey 
water is used to brew Guinness. It all comes from springs far away in 
Kildare. You will learn much else of interest besides, for you will be 
able to follow the whole fascinating process of the brew, going 
peacefully on in plant of enormous size, where modern engineering 
and traditional methods go happily together. 
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3K Visitors are taken round the 

Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.}3 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children 
under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is 


closed on Sundays and public holidays. 





THERE’S A WELCOME FOR YOU AT THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
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